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Ocala Lime Rock-Florida’s Natural Road Material 

E. W. ELLIS, President. C. G. ROSE, Sec’y-Treas. 

Ocala Lime Rock Co. 

INCORPORATED 

OCALA, FLORIDA 


LIME BOCK QUAKBIES 

Kendrick, on A. C. L. R. R. Santos, on S. A. L. 
R. R. 

Daily Capacity Plants, 2,000 Tons. 


OFFICE 

Munroe & Chambliss National Bank Building, 
Ocala. 


Telegraph : Ocala. Phone 264. 


K =- — ~ . 

Wood Preservers Since 1878 

inger & Russell Co. 

Main Office: 165 Broadway, New York 
Branch Office: Buckman Building, Jacksonville, Fla 

CRE0S0TED 

Forest Products of all kinds 

Works at Jacksonville, Florida, and 
Long Island City, New York 


Capacity 

100,000,000 Feet, Board Measure, 
Per Annum 


Also Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Untreated Yellow Pine and Cypress 
Products of All Kinds 


Information and Quotations Cheerfully Given. 
Address Nearest Office. 



BUFFALO - SPRINGFIELD 

ROLLERS 

The choice of experienced 
engineers and contractors 



Furnished in all weights and types- 
motor and steam propelled. 
Inquiries Invited. 


The Buffalo Springfield Roller CbAJSEJv] 

PSiSSte Spri ngf ield. Ohio. 



Our Service on 

Contract Bonds 

and all other classes of Surety Bonds is unsur¬ 
passed. 

American Surety Company 
of New York 


Atlanta, Ga., Branch Office, 13th Floor 
Hurt Building. 

H. N. HUTCHINSON, Manager 


CHARLES STROBEL 

Special Representative for Florida 

4200 Pearl Street - - Jacksonville, Florida 
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Transactions of the State Road Department at its Fourth 
Quarterly Meeting Held at Tallahassee, October 27th, 1924 


The State Road Department held its fourth quar¬ 
terly meeting in the offices of the Department at 
Tallahassee, October 27th, 1924, with all members 
present. 

Mr. J. L. Cresap, State Highway Engineer; B. A. 
Meginniss, Attorney for the Department, and Ella 
Creary Thompson, Secretary, were also in atten¬ 
dance. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
duly approved. 

The report of the Chairman was read, approved 
and ordered filed. 

Contracts Awarded 

The Chairman reported the following contracts 
awarded, the vote of the members on same having 
been received by mail: 

Project 636, St. Lucie County, Road No. 8—Rock 
base; C. F. Lytle, Jacksonville, Florida; $225,887.64, 
the price submitted in their proposal. 

Project 39-B, St. Lucie County, Road No. 4— 
Bridge approach fill; Waldeck-Deal Company, 
Miami, Florida; $39,774.59, the price submitted in 
their proposal. 

Project 545, Hernando County, Road No. 5—Over¬ 
head crossing; Gillespie and North, Tavares, Flor¬ 
ida ; $7,547.50, the price submitted in their proposal. 


Project 43, Marion County, Road No. 2—Sheet as¬ 
phalt; Wm. P. McDonald Construction Company, 
Lakeland, Florida; $155,551.20, the price submitted 
in their proposal. 

Project 43, Marion County, Road No. 2—Over¬ 
head crossing; Ward-Latham Company, Dade City, 
Florida; $17,185.00, the price submitted in their pro¬ 
posal. 

Project 26, Columbia County, Road No. 2—Con¬ 
crete; C. F. Lytle, Jacksonville, Florida; $300,192.31, 
the price submitted in their proposal. 

Project 608, Brevard County, Road No. 4—Con¬ 
crete; C. F. Lytle, Jacksonville,- Florida; $290, 
932.00, the price submitted in their proposal. 

Upon motion of Mr. Green, seconded by Capt. 
Hillman, the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the action of the Chairman in 
awarding the above contracts is hereby ratified and 
confirmed. 

Project 564-A—Road No. 5 

Upon motion of Mr. Green, seconded by Mr. Schil¬ 
ling, the following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, The bid of the Broadbent Construction 
Company, Ocala, Florida, is the lowest for the con¬ 
struction^^ Road No. 5, Charlotte 


(Continued on Page Four) 
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By Louis Varnum Woulfe 


The Three Wise Men left a heritage of unselfish¬ 
ness. From that momentous day individuals have 
been concerned about the welfare of others. The 
motorist, among other classes, takes prominent rank 
because of his his ever-ready willingness to render 
“first- aid.” As civilization has advanced, the high¬ 
way has held its contested place as the democratic 
means of “getting there.” Wherever progress is, 
there also is the road, leading in development and 
insistently urging the people to be neighborly. The 
selfish and the unselfish now vie with each other to 
keep the heart of humanity sympathetic. Many 
years will pass before the highway loses its prestige 
as the connecting link between the city and farm- 
side and home and home. The “first call” to man¬ 
kind to be “just human” is associated with that 
historic starlighted pilgrimage. No home is built, 
but, in time, and “infant” road leads to the door; 
later, the town road, the market road, the pleasure 
road, the friendly road, and the lovers lane. Modem 
times have christened these common ways, “Good 
roads,” and rightly so, because they bring much 
benefit to all classes. The example of these eastern 
philosophers will be imitated at this time. Business 
men now close up their desks, followers of labor 
cease their accustomed toil, car owners “oil up” 
and all take the Road to Somewhere—that feeling 
may be enriched and hearts throb with cheerful¬ 
ness. Hundreds of itinerant folks realize, perhaps 
for the first time, that benevolence characterizes the 
highway. Every route of popular travel, whether 
city or rural, serves to intensify Christmas happi¬ 
ness and disseminate good will. Let the shrill ap¬ 
peal of the auto siren bring to you, Mr. Motorist, 
and to everyone far and near the message of the 
Highway— 



PAVEMENT MARKING AT GRADE CROSSINGS 


A grade crossing warning consisting of broad 
diagonal lines painted at intervals across the pave¬ 
ment at the approach to railroad crossing is being 
tried out by the California Highway Commission 
maintenance forces near Fresno and in the vicinity 
of Modesto, Calif. Alternating with the diagonal 
lines are painted in large letters the words “R. R. 
Xing.” The lines are first placed about 500 ft. 
from the crossing and are repeated several times 
so that it is almost impossible for a motorist not to 
notice he is approaching a railroad. 
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Ghairnian’s Column 



THE LOW BIDDER AND THE BID BOND 


A State Road Department being a body represent¬ 
ing and acting for the public is confronted with 
many problems which do not trouble the Board of 
Directors of a private corporation. It is hedged in, 
and often hampered, by popular prejudices and an¬ 
tiquated customs and sometimes by unwise legisla¬ 
tion. 

One of the problems now confronting some of the 
Departments is what to do in those cases where an 
irresponsible contractor submits the low bid. It may 
seem that this problem is easily solved by awarding 
the contract to the lowest responsible bidder, but this 
is much easier said than done. John Smith, a local 
man, puts in the low bid. He is unknown to the De¬ 
partment officials as a contractor. Inquiry is made 
as to his financial ability, how much equipment he 
can supply, etc. He answers by sending in letters of 
recommendation from prominent people. As to his 
financial ability he refers to his bank, and the bank 
officials promptly answer that they know John and 
will furnish all the needed money to purchase equip¬ 
ment and carry on the work. Now, the Department 
officials may have grave doubts as to the wisdom of 
awarding the contract to John, but if these officials 
refuse him the contract and award it to a contractor 
of known experience and ability the public is apt to 
charge that the Department officials are wasting the 
tax payers’ money, showing preference to the big 
contractors, etc. There is where popular prejudice 
and old custom gets in the way, to hinder and delay 
road construction. It is an idea quite prevalent that 
if the low bidder can give the required surety bond 
he should be awarded the contract, the thought being 
that surety companies will not bond any contractor 
unless he is known to be responsible. There is abun¬ 
dant evidence to prove that this is a mistaken idea. 
The records show too many cases where surety com¬ 
panies have bonded irresponsible parties. It seems 
to be quite as easy to get a surety bond as it is to get 
some bank to declare its willingness to furnish the 
necessary money. 


It is suggested that one of the contributing causes 
of the irresponsible bidder nuisance is the prevailing 
policy of accepting a bid bond in lieu of requiring 
a certified check as a guaranty of good faith in sub¬ 
mitting the bid. This is a custom which should be 
discontinued. It looks like most anybody can fur¬ 
nish a surety bond. If the required bid guaranty is 
five per cent of the bid, the bidder ought to be able to 
furnish this amount in cash. If he cannot show this 
much cash he certainly cannot be said to be finan¬ 
cially responsible. Requiring a cash guaranty is 
from every viewpoint a more satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment for the Road Department. If the bidder re¬ 
fuses to execute the contract when awarded to him, 
all the Department has to do to collect the guaranty 
is to ‘‘cash in.” No delays, no argument with the 
surety company, and no possibility of having to sue 
the bid bond. Again, requiring a cash guaranty is 
something of a test of the bidder’s financial respon¬ 
sibility. Taking a bid bond does not appear to be 
any test at all. Doubtless many of the surety com¬ 
panies make an honest effort to find out the true 
standing of those applying for security. What the 
trouble is, we do not know, but we do know that the 
fact that a bidder can furnish a bid bond cannot be 
considered as worth-while evidence of his responsi¬ 
bility. 

Road Departments are slowly getting rid of other 
customs and practices which are known to cause 
trouble. The bid bond should go along with other 
undesirables. 


IN MEMORIAM 


A jaywalking stem-winder was Bill; 

He crossed streets diagonally ’till 
One fine day—just his luck, 

Bill was bumped by a truck— 

Well, that is all—there wasn’t a will. 

While Hannah so true and so pious 
Was one who crossed streets on the bias; 

Alas for poor Hannah, 

A peel of banana 
Told why she no longer is nigh us. 

There was Jake, the slantwise fast Grosser, 

As careless as you ever saw, sir, 

Who, rammed by a flivver, 

Rolled clear to the river; 

They got Jake’s remains with a hawser. 

Some folks have contempt for right angles, 
Thumb noses at jams, honks and jangles; 

They will take their mad sneaks 
On the foolish obliques, 

Emerging with angelic spangles. 

—Motor Age. 


POETRY OF LIFE 


Alice—‘‘I adore Keats!” 

Ikey—“Oy, it’s a relief to meet a lady vot still 
likes children!”—Froth. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT 

(Continued From Page One). 

County, known as Project 564-A; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Chairman be and he is hereby 
authorized to enter into contract with the Broadbent 
Construction Company for the construction of Pro¬ 
ject 564-A at the price submitted in their proposal, 
$165,035.52. 

Project 576—Road 5 

Upon motion of Mr. Green, seconded by Mr. Schil¬ 
ling, the following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, The bid of the Broadbent Construction 
Company, Ocala, Florida, is the lowest for the con¬ 
struction of a rock base on Road No. 5, Sarasota 
County, known as Project 576; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chairman be and he is hereby 
authorized to enter into contract with the Broadbent 
Construction Company for the construction of Pro¬ 
ject 575 at the price submitted in their proposal. 

Project 574—Road 9 

Upon motion of Mr. Schilling, seconded by Mr. 
Corry, the following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, The bid of the Duval Engineering and 
Contracting Company, Jacksonville, Florida, is the 
lowest for the construction of rock base on Road 
No. 9, Madison County, known as Project 574; now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chairman be and he is hereby 
authorized to enter into contract with the Duval 
Engineering and Contracting Company for the con¬ 
struction of Project 574 at the price submitted in 
their proposal, $163,992.87. 


Project 593—Manatee River Bridge 

Upon motion of Capt. Hillman, seconded by Mr. 
Schilling, the following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, the bid of C. F. Lytle, Jacksonville, Flor¬ 
ida, is lowest for the construction of the Manatee 
River Bridge, known as Project 593; Now, Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Chairman be and he is hereby 
authorized to enter into contract with C. F. Lytle 
for the construction of Project 593 at the price sub¬ 
mitted in his proposal, $765,755.00; Provided, Mana¬ 
tee County will enter into an agreement with this 
Department that the county will maintain the old 
bridge during construction of the new bridge and 
build the approaches to Project 593, the new bridge. 

Nassau County—Road No. 3 

Upon motion of Mr. Schilling, seconded by Mr. 
Corry, the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, The Chairman be and he is hereby au¬ 
thorized to advertise for bids for grading that portion 
of Road No. 3 from St. Marys River bridge to a 
point south of Yulee, in Nassau County. 

Putnam County—Roads 3 and 14 

Upon motion of Mr. Schilling, seconded b\ Mr. 
Green, the following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, Putnam County has tendered to this De¬ 
partment the sum of twelve thousand five hundred 
dollars ($12,500.00) per mile to be used in the con¬ 
struction of Roads Nos. 3 and 14 in said County; and 

Whereas, this Department is willing to accept said 
monies and construct said roads on the basis of stage 
construction, that is to say, the construction of a 
rock base surface-treated road; 



Project 35—Road No. 1, Escambia County, looking west over Bayou Marcus Bridge, 
a splendid example of Florida’s Concrete Roads. 
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Now Therefore, Be it Resolved, that the Chairman 
of this Department be and he is hereby authorized 
and empowered to enter into contract with said Put¬ 
nam County for the construction of said roads on 
the basis of rock base surface construction with the 
following conditions and provisos, to-wit: 

First, That Putnam County shall deposit in the 
State Treasury monies to the amount of twelve thou¬ 
sand five hundred ($12,500.00) dollars per mile as 
shown on the location of said roads as finally deter¬ 
mined :* 

Second, That said Road No. 3 shall be constructed 
on the location which is determined after the survey 
thereof now being made by the Department; 

Third, That said Road No. 14 shall be constructed 
on the location to be determined and agreed upon by 
the Department and the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads; and in the event of any dissatisfaction ex¬ 
pressed by said Putnam County as to said location 
of said Road No. 14 to hear said complaints and 
thereafter make a final determination; and in the 
event of a failure to agree upon said location, to per¬ 
mit Putnam County to retain the amount of funds 
represented by the mileage on said survey of said 
Road No. 14: 

Fourth, That after the execution of said agreement 
with said Putnam County as aforesaid, and the pay¬ 
ment of said monies into the State Treasury by said 
County and the securing by said County of the neces¬ 
sary rights of way, that the Chairman be and he is 
hereby authorized to advertise for bids and enter 
into contract for the construction of said road or 
roads. 

Change in Federal Seven Per Cent System 

Upon motion of Mr. Schilling, seconded by Mr. 
Corry, the following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, the Bureau of Public Roads has requested 
several minor changes in the Federal Seven Percent 
System of Florida; 

Now, Therefore, Be it Resolved, that the State Road 
Department hereby agrees to the changes in the Fed¬ 
eral Seven Percent System requested by the Bureau 
of Public Roads in their several letters relating to 
this matter. 

Meeting American Association State Highway 
Officials 

Upon motion of Mr. Schilling, seconded by Mr. 
Green, the following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, the American Association of State High¬ 
way Officials will hold its annual meeting in San 
Francisco November 17th to 20th; Now, Therefore, 
Be It 

Resolved, That the Chairman and as many of the 
other members of the Board as find it possible, to¬ 
gether with the State Highway Engineer, attend this 
meeting, in the interest of road development in Flor¬ 
ida. 

The meeting recessed till afternoon, convening at 
2 o’clock with all members present. 

Citrus County—Road No. 5 

Upon motion of Mr. Green, seconded by Mr. Corry, 
the following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, The State Road Department has located 
State Road No. 5 through Citrus County; and 


Whereas, said road as located traverses the prop¬ 
erty of Mrs. Annie Spivey, hereinafter described; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the State Road Department pay to 
Annie Spivey the sum of Fifty ($50.00) Dollars, for 
a right of way for State Road No. 5 in Citrus County 
over, upon and through the following described tract 
or lots of land, to-wit: 

A strip of land 66 feet wide, beginning at a point 
approximately 100 feet south of the NE corner of 
Block A of the Pine Hill Addition to the Town of 
Inverness in the NE 1 /^ of Section 18, Township 19 
South, Range 20 East and running NW (north 46 
degrees and 31 minutes west) approximately 150 feet 
to a point on the north side of said block, approxi¬ 
mately 110 feet west of the NE corner of said section, 
township and range, containing 0.114 acres, more or 
less, according to Road Map of Road No. 5, on file in 
the office of the Clerk of the Circuit Court of Citrus 
County, State of Florida. 

Be It Further Resolved, that the County Com¬ 
missioners of Citrus County are hereby authorized 
and required to make payment of the above said sum 
of Fifty ($50.00) Dollars for said right of way for 
this Department. 

Be it Further Resolved, that in the event said 
right of way cannot be immediately obtained by pur¬ 
chase for the above said sum, that condemnation pro¬ 
ceedings be commenced at once, which said proceed¬ 
ings shall be maintained in the name of the State 
Road Department. 

Alachua County—Special Road and Bridge 
Districts 2 and 3 

Upon motion of Capt. Hillman, seconded by Mr. 
Schilling, the following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, at elections held June 3. 1924, Alachua 
Countv Special Road and Bridge District No. 2 voted 
$120,000 bonds for the construction of a highway 
along the route of State Highway No. 5, within said 
district as now constituted, from the north to the 
south line of said district, and Snecial Road and 
Bridge District No. 3 voted $55 000 bonds for the 
construction of a highwav along the Ime of said State 
Road No. 5 as now constituted, from High Springs to 
the south line of said District No. 3, the approximate 
width of said highwav having been fixed at said 
elections, hut the material of the construction of the 
base and surface of said highways having been largely 
left, within certain limitations, to the iudgment of 
the State Road Department or that of the Board 
of County Commissioners of Alachua County; and 

Whereas, before said elections were held, the State 
Road Department made an attempted agreement with 
the Board of Countv Commissioners, for the con¬ 
struction of said road through said districts by the 
State Road Department but with the aid of said 
districts, which agreement was not preceded hv the 
appropriation therefor required by Chapter 9312 of 
1923, which appropriation was never made; and 

Whereas, doubts having been expressed as. to the 
validity of said agreement, and it being desired by 
the Board of County Commissioners in order to vali¬ 
date said bonds to show to the Court that the purpose 
for which said bonds were voted could be carried out 
with the proceeds thereof if constructed by the dis¬ 
tricts themselves without State aid, the State Road 
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Department passed a resolution on July 26th, 1924, 
consenting under certain conditions to such construc¬ 
tion by the districts themselves; and 

Whereas, said County Board has represented that 
said conditions are impracticable and render said 
consent of no effect; now therefore, 

Be It Resolved by the State Road Department: 

Section 1. That consent is hereby given to Special 
Road and Bridge Districts No. 2 and 3,. Alachua 
County, to construct respectively a highway along the 
line of State Highway No. 5, within their respective 
limits, as that road is set forth in Chapter 9311, Acts 
of Florida 1923, and more definitely located by the 
State Road Department, as shown by the map at¬ 
tached hereto and marked Exhibit “A”, subject, as 
to such construction and as to the right of revocation 
of this consent, to the conditions herein expressed. 

Section 2. The State Road Department shall not 
be obligated in any manner to determine or furnish 
plans or specifications for the construction of said 
road by the respective districts. 

Section 3. That no contract for any part of 
such construction shall be let by either district or 
said County Board until after the lapse of at least 
thirty days from the date of filing with the State 
Road Department by said County Board of a notice 
of intention to make such contract, nor in any event 
shall any such contract be let before February 1, 
1925. 

Section 4. That at any time before any such con¬ 
tract is let the consent hereby granted may be re¬ 
voked by the State Road Department, as to either or 
both of said districts, provided such revocation be ac¬ 
companied or preceded by an offer legally made by 
the State Road Department pursuant to Chapter 8553 
of 1921, and after the making of the necessary ap¬ 
propriation under Chapter 9312 of 1923, to construct 
itself the road in such district or districts at an 
estimated cost of approximately double the amount 
of bonds voted by such district or districts for that 
purpose, upon such district or districts contributing 
to such construction the proceeds of the bonds so 
voted, such construction to be in accordance with the 
specifications set forth in the bond election proceed¬ 
ings, and the location of the highways so constructed 
to be along a line to conform to State Highway No. 5 
as now located. 

Section 5. That nothing in this resolution shall 
obligate the State Road Department to now, or at any 
future data, take over and/or maintain such roads or 
any part thereof. 

Section 6. That the Chairman of this Department 
be and he is hereby directed to deliver a certified 
copy of this resolution to the Board of County Com¬ 
missioners of Alachua County. 

Project 40-E—Road 4 

Upon motion of Mr. Schilling, seconded by Mr. 
Green, the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That decision as to proposed change in 
the location of Project 40-E, Road No. 4, north of 
Titusville, be left to the Chairman of this Depart¬ 
ment, I. E. Schilling, member of the Department, and 
the State Highway Engineer. 


Project 41—Road 4—Dade County 

Upon motion of Mr. Schilling, seconded by Mr. 
Corry, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the Board of County Commissioners 
of Dade County be notified that if the County will 
secure the right of way for Project 41, extending 
from the Broward County line to Miami, according 
to plans submited by the State Road Department and 
approved by the Bureau of Public Roads, the Depart¬ 
ment will advertise for bids for said project, and will 
construct the same with State and Federal Funds. 

St. Johns-Flagler Counties 

Upon the motion of Mr. Schilling, seconded by Mr. 
Green, the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Chairman be and he is hereby 
authorized and instructed to advertise for bids for 
grading and drainage structures on Federal Aid pro¬ 
jects in St. Johns and Flagler Counties, from Bun¬ 
nell to Duval County line. 

St. Johns County—Road No. 4 

Upon motion of Mr. Schilling, seconded by Mr. 
Green, the following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, Road No. 4 forms a part of the Federal 
Seven Percent System of Florida; and 

Whereas, the State Road Department is desirous 
of obtaining Federal Funds to aid in the construction 
of that portion of Road No. 4 from the Duval County 
line to St. Augustine in St. Johns County; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chairman is hereby authorized 
to submit plans and specifications to the Bureau of 
Public Roads and make application for Federal Aid 
for said project; and the Department does hereby 
pledge that necesary funds will be provided by said 
department for meeting Federal Aid on said pro¬ 
posed Federal Aid project; and be it further 

Resolved, That the State Highway Engineer be and 
he is hereby directed to commence the construction 
of said road as soon as all necessary plans are com¬ 
pleted. 

St. Johns County—Road No. 4 

Upon motion of Mr. Schilling, seconded by Mr. 
Green, the following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, Road No. 4 forms a part of the Federal 
Seven Percent System of Florida; and 

Whereas, the State Road Department is desirous 
of obtaining Federal funds to aid in the construction 
of that portion of Road No. 4 from St. Augustine to 
Pellicer’s Creek in St. Johns County; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Chairman is hereby authorized 
to submit plans and specifications to the Bureau of 
Public Roads and make application for Federal Aid 
for said project; and the Department does hereby 
pledge that necessary funds will be provided by said 
Department for meeting Federal Aid on said pro¬ 
posed Federal Aid project: and be it further 

Resolved, That the State Highway Engineer be and 
he is hereby directed to commence the construction of 
said road as soon as all necessary plans are completed. 
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Flagler County—Road No. 4 

Whereas, Road No. 4 forms a part of the Federal 
Seven Percent System of Florida; and 

Whereas, the State Road Department is desirous 
of obtaining Federal Funds to aid in the construction 
of that portion of Road No. 4 from Pellicer’s Creek 
to Bunnell in Flagler County; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chairman is hereby authorized 
to submit plans and specifications to the Bureau of 
Public Roads and make application for Federal Aid 
for said project; and the department does hereby 
pledge that necesary funds will be provided by said 
Department for meeting Federal Aid on said pro¬ 
posed Federal Aid Project; and be it further 

Resolved, That the State Highway Engineer be 
and he is hereby directed to commence the construc¬ 
tion of said road as soon as all necessary plans are 
completed. 

Escambia County—Routing of Road No. 1 

Mr. F. W. Marsh, representing the Chamber of 
Commerce, various civic organizations and citizens 
of Pensacola, came before the Department requesting 
the location of Road No. 1 in Escambia County be¬ 
tween Ferry Pass and Pensacola be made along the 
bay shore. 

Upon motion of Mr. Corry, seconded by Mr. Green, 
the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That if Escambia County will secure a 
right of way 80 feet wide along the route desired and 
requested, without cost to the State Road Depart¬ 
ment, the Department will adopt said route. 

Volusia County—Road No. 3 

Upon motion of Capt. Hillman, seconded by Mr. 
Schilling, the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That as soon as Volusia County shall 
turn over to the State Road Department funds to the 
amount of $35,000 to be used on the construction of 
State road No. 3 from DeLeon Springs to the end of 
the present brick road north of Deland, in said 
County, as located by this Department, the Chairman 
be and he is is hereby authorized to advertise for 
bids for the construction of said portion of said road, 
using for that purpose the said funds so turned over 
by Volusia County, together with sufficient State 
Funds to complete same. 

Projects 40-D and 597—Brevard and Volusia 
Counties 

Upon motion of Mr. Schilling, seconded by Mr. 
Corry, the following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, It is deemed advisable to change the 
material now being used in putting down base on 
Projects 40-D and 597 from coquina rock to lime 
rock; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That an increase of 14 cts. per square 
yard is hereby authorized to be allowed the contractor 
on Project 40-D and an increase of 16 cts. per square 
yard is hereby authorized to be allowed on Project 
597; provided, the Bonding Company will approve 
this change in prices. 

Project 39—Sebastion River Bridge 

Upon motion of Mr. Schilling, seconded by Mr. 
Green, the following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, it has been made known to this Depart- 



A beautiful view from the Bay Shore route on Pensa- 
cola-Ferry Pass Road in Escambia County. The photograph 
on this month’s cover is a sketch of the same road. (See 
Resolution on this page.) 
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ment that the Bridge Engineer of the Bureau of 
Public Roads in this District has ruled that because 
of certain alleged defects in Span 21 of the Sebastian 
River Bridge, Florida Federal Aid Project No. 39 
now nearing completion, such span must be removed 
and reconstructed; and 

Whereas, this Department is advised that the said 
defects, if any, in said span can be effectively repaired 
leaving the span in such condition that its strength 
and duribility will not in any wise be impaired; and 

Whereas, the contractor doing said work has for¬ 
mally and duly tendered and offered to make such 
effective repairs; now therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the State Road Department of Flor¬ 
ida does hereby dissent from such ruling of the 
Bridge Engineer of the Bureau of Public Roads and 
does hereby request a reconsideration of this matter 
and that the Bureau of Public Roads make further 
and more full investigation of the matter before the 
ruling of its said bridge engineer is approved and 
confirmed and we respectfully suggest and request 
that another engineer be sent to investigate and re¬ 
port as to this mater; and 

Be it further resolved, that the Chairman of this 
Department is authorized and requested to furnish 
to the Bureau of Public Roads a copy of this reso¬ 
lution and to institute and proceed with negotiations 
with said Bureau looking to the adjustment of said 
matter in accordance with the provisions of this 
resolution. 

Gadsden County 

Upon motion of Mr. Corry, seconded by Mr. Green, 
the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved that Gadsden County be reimbursed out 
of the Emergency Fund, an amount not to exceed 
$500, for repair work done on Little River Bridge, 
Road No. 1, between Quincy and Havana. 

Upon motion duly carried, the Expense Accounts 
of the members were ordered paid. 

There being no further business, the Department 
adjourned. 


TO DECREASE TRAFFIC HAZARDS 


What Is Being Done bv the Various Committees 
Appointed by Secretary Hoover. 


Some time ago Secretary of Commerce Hoover was 
asked by several national organizations trying to im¬ 
prove conditions, to head a movement for greater 
cooperation and greater coordination of efforts in 
decreasing the hazards of traffic. These included 
the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
American Automobile Association. American Engi¬ 
neering Council, National Safety Council, American 
Railway Association, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, National Bureau of Casualtv and 
Surety Underwriters and American Mutual Alliance. 
Representatives of these, meeting with Secretary 
Hoover, agreed that the present lack of coordinated 
effort could be overcome and more lasting and 
broader results could be achieved. 

Plans were made for a thorough investigation of 
the problem from every angle, the recommendations 


developing from these studies are to be presented at 
a conference early this winter, to which all organiza¬ 
tions interested are to be invited. At the outset it 
was recognized that to attain the real objective, facts 
must be gathered from many sources and covering 
many subjects. Secretary Hoover invited experts in 
all of these subjects to serve on committees to make 
the preparatory studies—motor vehicle commission¬ 
ers, state highway engineers, chiefs of police and 
traffic officers, members of the Association of State 
Highway Officials, the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads, the Federal Bureau of Standards, Bureau of 
the Census and other agencies, technical association 
representatives, as well as from organized labor, in¬ 
dustrial and commercial and professional organiza¬ 
tions. 

Committees were formed to collect statistical infor¬ 
mation; to study present traffic control measures, 
including the examination and licensing of drivers: 
to consider highway engineering in relation to safety: 
to discover the relation of city planning and zoning 
to safety conditions; the influence of insurance; the 
importance of educational programs, and to develop 
facts as to safety equipment of the motor vehicle. 

The committee on statistics, with Director W. M. 
Steuart of the Bureau of the Census as chairman, 
studying the causes, location and frequency of acci¬ 
dents, found an amazing lack of uniformity in the 
collection of such statistics by states and communi¬ 
ties. Replies to questionnaires indicated that many 
places have not awakened to the value of knowing 
where, how often and why traffic accidents occur in 
their communities. Some states and cities do secure 
this information and use it in “spot” maps to locate 
danger points, while others have only the vaguest 
knowledge, apparently, of the true conditions. 

The committee on traffic control, headed by Major 
Roy F. Britton of St. Louis, president of the Automo¬ 
bile Club of Missouri, has undertaken a study of 
speeds, signals and signs, narking and other kindred 
subjects affecting the safe and expeditious move¬ 
ment of traffic. Here, again, was a marked lack of 
uniformity, as well as in the allied problem of the 
examination, licensing and discipline of drivers. The 
reports of this committee, with recommendations, are 
being compiled. 

The highway and street engineering problems of 
safety, including the illumination of rural roads 
which are heavily traveled, surfacing, marking with 
directional and warning signs, considered by a com¬ 
mittee of which Frank Page, Highwav Commissioner 
of North Carolina. ; s chairman, disclose widely- 
varied practices. The Bureau of Standards and 
Bureau of Public Roads, as well as the signal code 
committee of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, are taking a keen interest in these sub¬ 
jects. 

Much stress is being laid by the committee on city 
planning and zoning, headed by Fred A. Delano, 
chairman of the Washington Federal City Commit¬ 
tee, on the relation of bulk of buildings to the density 
of traffic, development of street layouts and arterial 
highways, the effect of breaking up congestion 
through development of suburban shopping and in¬ 
dustrial subcenters, the location of playgrounds and 
public buildings. The report of this committee is 

(Continued on Page Twenty-three) 
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The Car that Lays the Golden Eggs 


By ERNEST FLAGG AYRES IN MOTOR LIFE 


How our cities, our counties, our states and our 
nation ever managed to collect enough money to pay 
expenses before the automobile was invented, is one 
of the unsolved mysteries, interesting only to eco¬ 
nomists, statisticians and other puzzle experts. In¬ 
credible as it may seem, folks who in those forgotten 
days were arrested and forced to contribute their 
time or money to the upkeep of the community, were 
looked down upon by those of the better class. 
Today, to find a citizen with no criminal record, one 
must search among the meek and lowly pedestrians. 

Everybody, including our legislative bodies, recog¬ 
nizes the automobile as the best little revenue pro¬ 
ducer that ever happened. Old Man Budget, the in¬ 
ventor of those humorous tabulations which are sup¬ 
posed to govern your income and your expenditures 
—but which fall down hard on both jobs—sat up and 
took notice when the streets began to be filled with 
tin instead of Percherons. He had been pretty sick, 
for his work had never been appreciated. .Now he 
was to be vindicated. Easiest thing in the world to 
balance a budget now. Just pass another traffic 
ordinance, and sock extra fines on the drivers. So 
simple. 

You start your career of financial assistance to the 
Government the moment you buy a car. In fact, if 
you count the stamps wasted upon you; the shoe 
leather worn and the gasoline burned by optimists in 
demonstrating the superiority of their machines the 
fines paid by the ambitious agent who tried to show 
you—on Fifth Avenue—that his old boat could 
make sixty; the bootleg consumed by the sorrowful 
salesman who felt sure he had closed the deal, but 
hadn’t; and the cigars handed out by every one con¬ 
nected with the industry, you find that you really 
start supporting your beloved home land when you 
let it be known that you wanted a nice, comfortable 
automobile for your family. But this is a mere trifle, 
change-pocket funds, compared to what is coming 
later. 

After you have bought the car, or have parted with 
a small percentage of the purchase price and have 
given a lien on your salary, your estate, and your lot 
in the cemetery to insure the unpaid balance, your 
contributions begin. The Government gets its share 
in two installments, first in the war tax which you 
pay in in cash—no notes taken for this part of the 
d ea l— anc l later on in income taxes. The manufac¬ 
turer pays one. So does the dealer. The chap who 
languidly furnishes you with gas, oil, and a lot of 
extra parts which the maker inadvertently left off 
the original car, pays another. The garage man pays 
one, a big one, unless his bookkeeper is a crackerjack. 
But you pay them all, and then some, when you buy 
a car. 

Then the State steps in and takes a fair share of 
your income for license plates, and many add injury 
to insult by soaking you for a personal property tax 


on the old go-cart in addition. When you had your 
money parked away in an old sock, or safely invested 
in tax-exempt securities, you could afford to be rather 
uppish with the assessor when he called. Now you 
have to be humble—darned humble—for there is no 
hiding that automobile. A blind man could locate it, 
unless he had a bad cold in his head. 

Even your statement that it isn’t really your car, 
anyway, your equity being merely sufficient to cover 
the gas tank, the spare tire, the hood, and a couple of 
wheels, will not do you any good. You are in undis¬ 
puted possession of that chugmobile, and it is up to 
you to pay the tax. This should act as a great deter¬ 
rent to theft. If the thief claims the car, he pays the 
tax. If he comes forward like a little man with the 
“I cannot tell a lie” stuff, he goes to jail. Either 
way he is out of luck, S. 0. L., in fact. 

However, you could have figured all these expenses 
before you invested in that tin battleship, so you have 
no kick coming. It is other expenses, those tacked on 
to you by judges, justices of the peace, constables, 
sheriffs, motorcycle cops, and plain clothes men that 
will keep you interested in the proceedings. On the 
other hand, your unwilling and involuntary contri¬ 
butions will so increase the funds of your municipal¬ 
ity that the taxes on your residence—if you own one 
—may be reduced some day. Mind, I don’t say they 
will. They may. 

Sometimes you will wonder how our burglars, pick¬ 
pockets, thieves, and other professional men who pre¬ 
fer solitude in which to ply their trades, ever man¬ 
aged to get along in the pre-gasoline days. History— 
ancient history—records that policemen used to walk 
their beats then. Today, most of them stand in the 
middle of the street, telling motorists what to do and 
what not to do. In any case, they insist that you be 
sudden about it. 

Or they ride along our country highways on motor¬ 
cycles, tempting you to a race on a nice, smooth, 
straight stretch of road, and then pinch you if you 
accept the challenge. Or they hide between houses, 
or behind hedges, timing you over a measured dis¬ 
tance, and whatever your speed may be, it is in ex¬ 
cess of the legal limit for that trap. So you pay, and 
if you search your vocabulary to tell the trapper 
what you think of him, you pay for that, too. 

It will probably be some time before you have to 
yield up the money you intended to use for new golf 
clubs to pay fines for speeding. But don’t worry. 
You will not get the clubs, anyway. At first you 
drive slowly, oh, so slowly. Every one else in town 
may be a speed maniac, which simply means any 
driver who happens to pass you, no matter at what 
rate you are going, but you’ll show folks how a sensi¬ 
ble man drives a car. Fifteen miles an hour is fast 
enough for anybody. People shouldn’t be in such a 
hurry. That’s what ails the younger generation. Too 
much speed. No wonder, the example the older ones 
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set, driving across town as if Old Nick were behind 
them. 

“What’s that? I 7 11 have to go on back streets if I 
want to loiter along ? Obstructing traffic ? All right, 
officer. ’ ’ 

“What do you know about that? He seemed like 
a decent sort of a chap, but I guess we had better go 
a little faster. Every one else does. 7 7 

From that moment you’re ruined. The only speed 
law you will recognize—like every other driver—is 
the limit of your engine, and your contributions will 
become more and more frequent, and also more and 
more sizable, as time and driving go on. 

But those are not the only fines you pay. Parking, 
with its attendant penalties, uses up a goodly share 
of your income, and you cannot deduct these remit¬ 
tances from your annual payment to Uncle Sam, 
either. Something really ought to be done about that. 

You know how to park in your own town, when 
you can find a space temporarily vacant. You have 
learned to get in close to the curb, and to get out 
again without damaging more than a couple of fen¬ 
ders and tail-lights. Serves ’em right. They ought 
to buy bumpers. 

Not until you have acquired sufficient confidence 
to start out on a tour do you realize what an endow¬ 
ment fund an automobile can be to small-town ex¬ 
chequers. When you used to drive the old horse to 
town, longer ago than most of you care to remember, 
you had no parking troubles. If you and the only 
girl were going to stay to the dance you drove to the 
livery stable where Bill Higgins would take care of 
the outfit for two bits. If you were going to leave in 
a short time, after replenishing Dad’s supply of to¬ 
bacco and your stock of drummers ’ yarns, you moored 
the old plug to a hitching rack in front of the store. 
Everybody satisfied. 

The automobilist of the early days, when we all 
thought it would never amount to anything more than 
a rich man’s toy, did not want to pay any one to look 
after his car. Nor did the stable man want the 
blamed contraption around with nice clean horses. 
The weather could not hurt it, and no one could steal 
it. The owner himself, knowing of its eccentricities, 
had all he could do to keep it going for a couple of 
miles. No one else would take the chance. So he 
parked at the roadside, and future generations have 
tried to follow his example. 

•As the number of cars increased, and strangers be¬ 
came a common sight in every village, the city fathers 
and town Solons saw a peach of a chance to make 
some easy money, so they passed parking regulations, 
ostensibly for the benefit of the drivers themselves, 
but as it was strictly against the rules for any two 
adjoining communities to have the same ideas on the 
subject, the proper procedure was largely a question 
of guesswork for the visiting motorist. It cost him 
money if he guessed wrong, and he never, by any pos¬ 
sibility, guessed right. 

In one city you parked parallel to the curb, close 
in. In the next place you found that you should park 
in the middle of the street, parallel to the sidewalk. 
You paid several simoleons to the judge to secure this 
information. Then you drove on to the next town 
and found, when too late to save your pocketbook, 
that you should have shoved her nose against the 


curb, with the rear end sticking out into the street at 
an angle of forty-five degrees. 

In the next town you got off quite easily. You 
could see a car in the next block parked at the 
familiar forty-five angle, so you decided that at last 
you had discovered two legislative bodies with similar 
ideas. But not so. You should back into the curb in 
this village, but the policeman, being a good sport, or 
not being worried about his next pay check, let you 
off with a sarcastic reprimand. 

The next place insisted that you park in the mid¬ 
dle of the street, at an angle of forty-five degrees to 
traffic. After having learned this in the usual man¬ 
ner, by paying for the information, you thought you 
knew all about parking. Your bank roll may have 
been depleted, but you felt that you could take that 
trip once more in safety. You were wrong, as usual, 
for most of these rules were changed before you came 
along the second time, and the policeman seemed sur¬ 
prised at your dense ignorance of the new system. 
Ignorance of the law is no excuse, you know, so you 
paid heavier fines this time. You were getting to be 
an old offender, one to be held up as an example. 

Then, to vary the monotony, you were pinched for 
parking too near a fire plug, one of the kind that is 
so nearly flush with the curb that it is invisible to 
strangers. Then you parked too near a corner. Then 
you saw a nice open space, but this time you were 
lucky. A bluecoated guardian shooed you away be¬ 
fore you had left the wheel. You had nearly parked 
in front of some store where the proprietor had 
painted a line on the curb. The line was nearly worn 
out, but that made no difference. You should have 
seen it several weeks ago when it was fresh. 

Then you parked too long in one place, a most hor¬ 
rendous crime. In this, as in all motor vehicle laws, 
each city has its own regulations, which are changed 
so frequently that no one can keep up with the pro¬ 
cession. But it brings in the shekels. 

Having determined always to ask a policeman be¬ 
fore you even dare stop your car, you feel that you 
are exempt from further payments, but this is an¬ 
other “error of mortal mind.” Your troubles have 
just started. 

Most cities have nice little tin signs, placed in the 
center of the streets, which tell you when to “Stop” 
and when to “Go.” You encounter these first in 
some place where you least expect them, some town 
where they are used only for a short time each day. 
You are sure to violate the instructions of these metal 
semaphores at some time, but if it is your first of¬ 
fense, or you are a stranger, the officer usually takes 
it out by some such facetious remark as: “Don’t you 
believe in signs?” 

You get used to these abominations, but what to do 
when you wish to turn a corner is beyond you. In 
Chicago, you go ahead on the “Go” sign, turning 
right through the passenger traffic that has been 
anxiously waiting the opportunity to go home—and 
not to their heavenly home, either. This always brings 
forth a fine bunch of cerise profanity from pedestri¬ 
ans. In other cities, you take the turn on the “Stop” 
signal the way you are headed, thereby incurring the 
chance of running over some poor unfortunate who 
thought the way was clear for him to cross in front 
of you. Either method seems tough on pedestrians. 
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Some cities have dispensed with signs entirely and 
the traffic cop handles the cars by waving his arms. 
All very lovely, and by far the best system, after you 
have learned to decode his calisthenics. This officer 
seems to think it his duty to look out for people who 
wish to cross the street in the old-fashioned manner— 
on foot—and may your fairy godmother help you if 
you bump any one on his beat. The men who handle 
the signs have a better appreciation of values. They 
expect you to go when the sign gives the word. Pe¬ 
destrians can look out for themselves. 

New York City has probably the best system with 
its lights where traffic is heaviest, and its whistles 
on other intersections. No “Stop” and “Go,” with 
no intermissions in that town. There must be six sec¬ 
onds between the time east and west traffic halts, and 
north and south traffic begins. This gives an active 
man time to get clear across the treet, without having 
his inner works spread out in plain view on the radi¬ 
ator of a Ford; or it allows a cripple time to finish 
getting across an intersection without being worse 
bunged up at the finish than he was at the start. 

New York also believes in getting cars out of the 
way to make room for more. You have to drive fast 
if you want to go on Fifth Avenue, but they give you 
a chance. The yellow light comes on, and you have 
two minutes to get as far as you can before it changes 
to red. Six seconds for this color, to give jaywalkers 
a chance for their lives, and then the green flashes on. 
North and south traffic can go then, and for a minute 
and a half the cars dash across the avenue. Then red 
again for another six seconds, and once more the yel¬ 
low flashes on, with its two-minute permission to get 
out of there—fast. It's a great system, but a poor 
town for a nervous or inexperienced green driver. 

Then you go to Philadelphia, where they take 
things easier. If autoists in New York, or Chicago, 
or Boston, or any other city were so slow in starting 
when the officer gives them the signal, some one 
would have a fit. But they are used to it in Ben 
Franklin’s old town, and they probably get just as 
far, and live just as long, as the rest of us. 

Then there are cities which insist that you shall not 
turn to the left—or to the right—in certain sections. 
Another law for you to learn by intuition. If there 
is a traffic cop stationed at the corner, he will greet 
you with a broad grin and point the direction you 
must take. But when there is no officer, and no 
sign, it is quite a shock to be held up and bawled out 
at the next crossing for doing something you knew 
nothing about. Oh, well, ignorance of the law, etc., 
and we only have about a million laws in this country. 

In some cities, most of them today, you must give 
hand signals showing which way you expect to turn, 
if your luck holds good, but there are places where 
this does not apply. Most of them have speed laws so 
low that the driver does not have to slow down to take 
a corner, and only by breaking all records for the 
standing broad jump can a pedestrian escape his 
doom. Then, when he turns in the air, all ready to 
voice his opinion of durned fool driving, he discovers 
that the chauffeur is a chaufferess ,and nearly chokes 
to death swallowing his surging thoughts. If he is a 
poor jumper, you hit him, and then you pay—for 
mesing up the pavement. 

Your contributions to the welfare of each and every 
city through which you pass on your tour through 


life can be regulated very largely by your atttitude 
toward the man in authority. In the small town, you 
pay for all your delinquencies, but you pay more if 
you are hard-boiled about it. If you must tell the 
constable or the justice what you think of him, do it 
by long distance from the next town on your route. 
It’s cheaper. 

The officers in the larger cities are not so obsessed 
with the idea that the treasury needs your money. 
They do not want a trip to court—on their off time— 
to press any charge against you, thereby enriching 
the coffers of their fair city, and cheating them out 
of an hour or more with the wife and kiddies. They 
are good fellows, but nobody likes to be bawled out by 
every one for eight hours a day. If you feel that you 
really must tell them what you think of them, and 
your thoughts are far from complimentary, choose 
the early morning hours, before their nerves have 
been run ragged by a thousand motorists and pedes¬ 
trians. 

They know that you or some one else is going to 
violate some of the traffic rules. If not, they would 
be out of a job. So, when you find yourself in bad, 
just grin, and look sheepish, like a kid who has been 
caught doing something he knows he shouldn’t do, 
and follow this up with a real smile that comes from 
’way down inside, instead of from your teeth. Then 
the cop will hand you some of the choicest select sar¬ 
casm you ever listened to, grin back, and wave you 
along. No cost, except to your feelings. 

Or you can stand on your rights as a free-born 
American ass, tell the policeman what an important 
personage you are and how much political weight you 
carry, and you will get all that is coming to you— 
plus. 


CLOSE CALL 


When in Atlantic City, a Jewish couple were in¬ 
terested in watching the maneuvers of an aeroplane 
which, much to their surprise finally landed very 
near to them. Going over to take a close-up view, 
curiosity got the best of Isaac and he asked: “How 
much to take us up in one of them things?” 
“Thirty-five dollars for ten minutes.” “Oh, that’s 
too much”—and they started to walk away. “Wait 
a minute, ’ ’ said the aviator, thinking he’d have some 
fun. “I’ll make you a bargain. I’ll take both of 
you up and it won’t cost you a cent if you keep 
your mouths closed and don’t say a word, provid¬ 
ing that if you do say a single word, you will pay 
me thirty-five dollars.” 

So they climbed in and the aviator gave them the 
“tail spin,” “falling leaf,” “loop the loop,” and 
everything he could think of. Finally, giving up, 
he came down, turned to the Jew and said: “Well, 
I guess you got me this time.” 

“Yes,” says the Jew, “but you almost had me 
when my wife fell out.” 


BY THE RIGHT FLANK 


March.—A London inventor has designed an auto 
that can run sideways across a road, straddle a ditch, 
clmb an 8-in. curb and turn in a 25-ft. circle. Each 
wheel is independently attached to the chassis. 
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Defaulted Highway Contracts 


Chas. M. Upham, Director of the Highway Re¬ 
search Board, has prepared a strong program for 
the fourth annual meeting of the Board to be held 
December 4th and 5th, 1924, at Washington, D. C. 
Among the many important topics to be discussed 
is that of defaulted highway contracts. 

Many highway executives have recently shown 
considerable anxiety because of the number of high¬ 
way contractors who have defaulted their contracts. 
Unless something is done to prevent the increasing 
number of defaulted contracts, the state, contrac¬ 
tor, bonding company and material men are all 
bound to be losers. 

There are always present those who try to do more 
than they are capable of, and this statement holds 
true for highway contractors as well as in other 
callings. While many times unforseen elements 
creep into the job and force the contractor to aban¬ 
don the work, it has been pointed out that much time 
and money could be saved if the contractor were 
fully aware of the hidden dangers that confront him, 
and also that he would be held to strict performance 
of the work. Lack of finances, equipment and 


knowledge of the class of work undertaken are main 
reasons for many of their defaults. 

There is, however, another phase of the problem, 
and that is the relation of the bonding companies to 
the contractor. 

Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, holds to the belief that the bonding 
companies should make a more careful study of their 
risks before issuing contract bonds. Many contrac¬ 
tors take a job and expect that they can pay for 
their equipment, carry their payroll, and at the same 
time make a profit. Very often the contractor who 
does not have a cash reserve is forced to abandon 
the work because of his inability to meet his current 
expenses. Mr. MacDonald’s suggestion that the best 
remedy, so far developed, is the practice of several 
states in requiring the contractor to have a certain 
balance, or some other definite financial arrange¬ 
ment, before the contract is awarded. This is sound 
business and would minimize the number of con¬ 
tracts defaulted. Of course, this does not mean that 
there should be a fixed amount of money available, 
but rather that the amount should vary with the size 
and class of the contract to be undertaken. 
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How Should Highway Engineers Be Trained 


By DeL. FRENCH * 

Professor of History and Municipal Engineering, McGill University, Montreal. 


Last year, at the convention of the Canadian Good 
Roads Association held in Hamilton, it was my privi¬ 
lege to read a paper on the necessity of technical 
training for those engaged in directing the expendi¬ 
ture of highway funds, more particularly for engi¬ 
neers as distinguished from administrators. In that 
paper I undertook to show why a highway engineer 
needs as thorough and as careful training as any 
other specialist. I al&> tried to explain why it is fast 
becoming a recognized fact that such specialized 
training cannot be successfully given in the four 
years of the usual university undergraduate course. 

Granting that the necessity for such training is 
admitted, it remains to settle upon the kind of man 
we need, and to consider what sort of training will 
produce this type. Probably there is great diversity 
of opinion on these points. In what follows, I am 
merely presenting my own for consideration. 

The highway engineer, in common with all others, 
should have the fundamental virtues of honesty of 
purpose and a genuine love for his work. These are 
not taught in the colleges; in fact, I do not think they 
can be taught anywhere. They are largely, if not 
entirely, born in a man. About all that we in the 
universities can do is to stimulate them, and I believe 
that all university courses, of whatever nature, should 
be so planned as to inculcate a high moral standard 
and foster the student’s enthusiasm. 

Vocational Guidance Advisable 

The necessity for such natural qualities in the stu¬ 
dent is a strong argument for vocational guidance, of 
which we have heard a good deal in the last few years, 
but which does not so far seem to have been developed 
to the point of practicability. The large mortality 
among the students in any professional school lends 
added emphasis to arguments for the necessity of 
some means of choosing those who are to be admitted 
to study. High matriculation standards—and these 
are continually being raised—keep out the unfit to 
some extent, but they do not guarantee that the stu¬ 
dents shall have qualities which experience has shown 
to be requisite for success and usefulness in the pro¬ 
fessions they may choose to follow. In fact, the wisest 
of us do not agree as to just what qualities are essen¬ 
tial to the making of a good engineer, and until we 
are agreed it would be foolishness to attempt to pick 
and choose, even if it were possible. 

The first two years in engineering education are 
almost always taken up with the study of the funda¬ 
mentals, which is as it should be, since any man well 
grounded in and with a thorough grasp of these can 
in a comparatively short time become fairly proficient 
in whatever branch of the engineering profession he 
may decide to follow. A large part of the last two 
years must also be given up to subjects which cannot 


be dropped from any well-balanced course in engi¬ 
neering. We have thus at our disposal for teaching 
highway engineering subjects only a very limited 
time in the undergraduate years. This is the princi¬ 
pal reason why I advocate the giving of such instruc¬ 
tion in post-graduate courses, and why I think it is 
essential that means should be provided to permit 
capable men to follow such courses, if we are to have 
the highest type of highway engineer in this country. 
There are other good reasons for concentrating- 
specialized instruction of any sort in post-graduate 
courses. 

Wliat Training Should Embrace 

Suppose we consider what a course in highway en¬ 
gineering should cover. As I see it, there are three 
aspects of this profession. There is the strictly tech¬ 
nical side, which has to do with matters of detail de¬ 
sign, construction, maintenance and operation. There 
is the broader question of general policy—methods of 
finance and taxation and the like. There is also a 
possible third aspect, that of highway economics 
which partake somewhat of the nature of each of the 
other two. In all of these, the engineer by training 
and experience should be fitted to advise. 

Teaching of strictly technical subjects does not 
seem to present any great difficulties. It is largely a 
matter of how much detail one thinks is necessary. I 
feel that no good object is served by too minute in¬ 
struction along these lines. For one thing, the art of 
road building is progressing so rapidly that what is 
good practice today is abandoned tomorrow. For an¬ 
other, I have always felt that experience is by far the 
best teacher, and I believe that most of us in the uni¬ 
versities cannot keep closely enough in touch with 
what is going on in the field for our instruction to be 
of the most value. 

We can and do cover the essentials fairly well, I 
feel. We can familiarize the student with the proper¬ 
ties of the materials ordinarily used in road work by 
laboratory exercises. We can point out the good and 
bad qualities of each, and outline the field in which 
each is of the most service. We can discuss and de¬ 
sign construction in a broad way, and we can treat in 
more detail of the appurtenances common to all roads 
—drainage, bridges and the like. Beyond this, I do 
not feel that we can do a great deal, and I think it 
would be unwise to try. Give the student a solid 
foundation on which to build and let him add the 
embellishment later, from actual experience. He will 
do that quickly enough if he be the right type of man. 

Consideration of Non-Technical Aspects 

I feel very strongly that we do not devote nearly 
enough time or attention to the non-technical side. 
Take the matter of highway finance, for example. 
Time was when our expenditures were moderate, and 
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when the roads we provided with them satisfied the 
public, so pleased was it with any improvement in the 
almost intolerable highway conditions of that day. 
That era is past or fast passing. Good roads are a 
familiar thing and consequently the public is far 
more critical. It is beginning to feel the burden of 
the cost of highway improvements and is somewhat 
disposed to kick over the traces, deeming it excessive. 

In the near future we shall have to consider seri¬ 
ously if we can raise the funds we need and must 
have by methods less burdensome than those which 
have been used in the past. Further, we shall have to 
try to place some of this cost more directly upon those 
who profit most. For example, I believe the gasoline 
tax is a step in the right direction. 

No one should be better fitted to advise concerning 
matters such as this than the highway engineer, and 
we should see that his training is of such a character 
that his advice will be of value and hence will be 
sought. 

Highway Economics 

Highway economics, it seems to me, is the founda¬ 
tion of all sane and logical highway design. It is 
merely the science or art of fitting the road to the 
service it has to render, but it is a matter much too 
frequently dismissed now with offhand consideration 
or with none at all. I do not mean to imply that all 
engineers are swayed by political considerations or 
that they believe their unaided judgment to be infal¬ 
lible. It is merely because we know so little about 
highway economics that we find it the easier course 
to neglect it. This condition of things is due for a 
change; in fact, the change is already here. 

There are those who maintain that highway work 
can never be put upon a strictly economic basis. That 
I do not think is true. It is true that there are great 
difficulties in the way of establishing a sound eco¬ 
nomic basis, but they are not insuperable. The rail¬ 
ways sixty years ago were in precisely the same fix 
that we find ourselves today. When Wellington pub¬ 
lished his epoch-making book on economic railway 
location, there were many who derided him and his 
theories, and these were not the unimportant men of 
their day, either. Today there is probably no indus¬ 
try in which the dollar-and-cent value of any pro¬ 
posed change in design, construction or operation can 
be foretold with more accuracy than in railway work. 

Why is it that a capable railway engineer can pre¬ 
dict to a fraction of a cent just what the effect of 
reducing the maximum grade of his division by a per 
cent will be? Simply because he has abundant data 
bearing on the problem and he has been trained to 
use it correctly. We must reduce highway design to 
the same condition before we have any right to feel 
satisfied with ourselves. 

Collection and Interpretation of Data 

First we must collect the data. There is much more 
in existence and available today than there was five 
years ago, or last year, or even last month, but what 
we have is only a drop in the bucket compared with 
what we must have. The time to start this work is 
now, not in the future. Of course, we have a great 
advantage over less-favored nations in that our con¬ 
ditions are, many of them, very similar to those in 
the United States, and that the data which is being 


actively collected there is largely applicable to our 
own problems. Still, we have problems which are dis¬ 
tinctly our own. 

No matter if we have all the data we could imagine 
to be of use at hand, it is valueless unless our engi¬ 
neers are trained in its application. I hold training 
such as this to be of the very first importance in the 
education of the highway engineer. I feel so strongly 
that it is paramount that I have for the past year or 
two devoted over half of the student’s time in my own 
courses to the discussion of such meagre data along 
economic lines as is available at present. 

Reasons for This Discussion 

You may wonder why I present a paper such as 
this to the Canadian Good Roads Association. 

If you agree with me that we need better educa¬ 
tional facilities for those who wish to follow the pro¬ 
fession of highway engineers, and if you agree that 
the best way to provide these facilities is to arrange 
for post-graduate courses in our universities, then I 
want your advice and assistance in instituting them. 

As the only highway organization in Canada, it 
seems to me that this association might take the 
initiative in collecting and collating the data which 
its members may need to enable highway work to be 
put upon a sound and stable economic basis. I want 
your advice and assistance, both individually and 
collectively. I know that the interest is there, for 
many of you have discussed educational points with 
me already. I want any one of you who has an idea 
to pass it on to me. I cannot guarantee to accept 
every suggestion that is made, for teaching, like any 
other profession, has its own peculiar difficulties and 
problems which are frequently not apparent to the 
outsider. I am confident that with such cooperation 
the universities can better provide the type of man 
needed in highway work in this country, and I believe 
that in the long run the time and money spent in such 
cooperation will be repaid to the country a thousand 
fold.—The Highway Engineer and Contractor. 

* Presented at a recent meeting of Canadian Good Hoads 
Association. 


GRADE CROSSINGS 


‘‘Abolish the grade crossing!” cries the man in 
the street, reading of “another family wiped out.’’ 
But the thing is easier said than done. 

On Class 1 railroads alone, there are in the United 
States 256,362 grade crossings. The net increase in 
1923 was 3,855. To eliminate these would cost on an 
average of $75,000 each, or a total of some nineteen 
billions, a sum on which the annual interest charges 
would be almost a billion dollars. 

It is obvious that this is prohibitive. We haven’t 
the money to spend in such quantity. In cold cal¬ 
culations, the lives lost in grade-crossing accidents 
are not economically, worth the amount of money 
required to eliminate all grade crossings. But when 
the National Government undertakes to build and 
maintain national highways, doubtless it will set an 
example for all states to follow in eliminating grade 
crossings from all its mileage. 

That grade crossings will eventually be eliminated 
is sure: that it can be done in a few years by legisla¬ 
tion is a futile dream.—National Highway Associa¬ 
tion. 
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The photographs on this page give visual proof of the fine type of railroad crossing which is 
being constructed by the Department and the trunk line railways of the State under their recent agree¬ 
ment. The crossing here shown is the newly completed bridge over the Seaboard on Road No. 1 
just west of Ellaville. 
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Contingency Factors in Road Contracts 


Importance of Watching the Costs Pointed Out in “The Constructor” 

By N. F. HELMERS 


We all have been prone to think construction is a 
game. It is a game, a fine game, but perhaps most 
of us forget that it is also a business and that if it is 
going to be a successful game, it must be a successful 
business built on business principles. 

When we sell a piece of work; in other words, 
when we are awarded a piece of work, it is a selling 
proposition. It is merchandising. We have made a 
sale. Unless we have made a sale that pays us back 
the cost of that piece of work and a reasonable profit 
for the use of our organization and the use of our 
equipment and a fund which is needed to underwrite 
the risk, then we are poor merchants. 

Basis of Normal Cost —We have what is known as 
a normal cost. That normal cost should be based on 
our own first-hand experience of what previous 
similar work has cost. In a way, that cost should 
carry a fund for rental, depreciation, obsolescence of 
equipment. On top of such a cost, necessarily we 
should have an amount which in effect is a fee, which 
is fit compensation for the use of our skill and for 
the use of our time. 

What are contingencies? They include: The per¬ 
sonal equation of tlie engineer under whom you are 
working; the personal equation of the superintendent 
you choose to put on the work; the personal equation 
of the laborer who hires out to do your work. 

It’s a question of whether the figures you use to 
make that normal cost were based on a dry year and 
you may be going into a wet year. It’s a question 
of whether the job was done at a time of depreciation 
and you’re going into a time of inflation. 

That item of contingencies may fluctuate from 
almost nothing to a hundred per cent, of your work. 
Don’t think 1 am exaggerating when I say it may go 
to a hundred per cent. Every highway contractor 
should ask himself if he has a contingent fund, or 
has had a contingent fund of proper proportion in 
his recent work. 


PERFECT EXAMPLE 

Following inspection, the commanding officer of a 
negro regiment was making a speech to his men in 
which he warned them that, while courtesy is neces¬ 
sary at times, one should always use tact in one’s 
relations with other people. 

Talking together afterward, two of the colored 
soldiers were discussing the difference between cour¬ 
tesy and tact. 

“Well,” said one, “Ah can’t ’splain the difference, 
but Ah knows. ’Fo’ de wah Ah was a plumber and 
one day a lady calls me on de phone and sez, ‘ Hurry 
right down heah, the baft tub done sprung a leak’, 
and down Ah rushes. Ah bust right in the front do’ 
and up the back stairs into the baft room. 


Educational Work —We have tried to have a com¬ 
mittee of education up in the Northwest Chapter, and 
the men that were on it (of whom I happen to be 
one) were absolutely sincere in trying to start a cam¬ 
paign of education. We found opposition from the 
first. There was a marked variance of ideas as to 
what constituted rental of outfit, wiiether you should 
charge rental of outfit to yourself; a marked varia¬ 
tion of opinion on overhead—in fact, on every item. 
At one time we were almost disgusted witn trying to 
go further on education as to cost. But every time 
we have a convention it comes out stronger and 
stronger that we must proceed with that education 
and an that we can urge our membership is, whether 
or not you agree in principle with such item that is 
shown by anybody's cost sneet, take each item under 
consideration at least and put what value you want 
to against that item, but consider that item in your 
cost. We’ve got to do it if we want to live. 

One trouble with highway construction, probably 
the trouble with all construction, is the old idea 
that the contractor is a gambler. There is a little bit 
of the gambling instinct in any man who is willing to 
contract, but, gentlemen, in the old days you played 
with a labor market that was nearly stable, a type of 
work you were following that was more or less stable. 
Today you are playing a different game. Every card 
in the deck is stacked against you. You’ve got legis¬ 
lation, you’ve got union labor, you’ve got more re¬ 
finement m everything, and we have a fluctuation in 
conditions from month to month that we never had 
in the old days. 

If we are gamblers, let’s be gamblers like the in¬ 
surance company. Let’s in some way tabulate our 
risks so that we know what we’re shooting at. It 
gets back to the contingency more than the actual 
cost.—Roads and Streets. 


And, boy! there was a lady in the tub. And Ah 
jest speaks right up, sez Ah, 'Good mawnin’, SIR!’ 
Now, that there 'good mawnin’ was courtesy, but the 
' sir ’ was tact. ’ ’— —Everybody’s. 


Low Visibility 

Simpkins considered himself a humorist. He sent 
a selection of his original jokes to the editor of a 
newspaper and confidently awaited a remittance. 
His excitement ran high when he received a letter, 
obviously from the newspaper office. 

He opened it with feverish haste. There was no 
check, however, just a small note, as follows: 

“Dear Sir: Your jokes received. Some we have 
seen before; some we have not seen yet.”—Vancouver 
Province. 
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Contracts Awarded by State Road Department from 
January 1, 1924, to November 16, 1924 


Contractor 

Proj. No. 

County 

Length 

Miles 

Length 

Feet 

Contract 
Cost + 10% 

Type 

Bryson Const. Co. 

.... 598-A 

Jefferson. 

9.45 


$44,253.00 

Sand-clay 

Edgar Chapman. 

... 564-A 

Charlotte. 

10.885 


92,390.03 

G. & D. 

L. M. Gray. 

... 572 

Bradford. 

7.00 


96,765.59 

Rock 

L. M. Gray. 

... 607 

Bradford. 

5.10 


70,679.12 

Rock 

L. M. Gray. 

... 594 

Bradford. 

9.10 


117,132.35 

Rock 

Ed. Pettus. 

... 563 

Osceola. 


315 

12,062.60 

Bridges 

J. J. Johnston. 

... 562-A 

Highlands. 


375 

11,556.60 

Bridges 

Higgins Const. Co_ 

3 6-A 

St. Lucie. 


72 

16,322.04 

Cone. Bridge 

Higgins Const. Co_ 

... 620 

St. Lucie. 


45 

3,672.90 

Timber Bridge 

Boone & Wester. 

... 564-B 

Charlotte. 


105 

11,004.40 

Timber Bridge 

C. T. Dawkins . 

37-D 

Alachua . 


60 

31,552.40 

Cone. Bridge 

Ocala Lime Rock . 

... 575 

Putnam . 

5.46 


39,688.00 

Rock 

Boone & Wester . 

. .. 564-B 

Charlotte. 

9.54 


73,276.28 

Marl Surf. 

Sou. Pav. & Const. Co., 

... . 44 

Lake . 

10.529 


395,611.38 

Bit. Cone. Sur. 

Barber-Fortin Co . 

... 625 

Citrus . 

10.86 


195,328.35 

Rock 

Barber-Fortin Co . 

... 626 

Citrus . 

6.61 


106,155.48 

Rock 

Sou. Pav. & Const. Co. 

... 622 

Lake . 

.215 


8,217.80 

Bit. Cone. Sur. 

W. J. Conners . 

.. . 582 

Okeechobee . 


3,122 

177,941.61 

Cone. & Steel 

Weeks & Jackson . 

... 562-A 

Highlands . 

5.37 


29,110.62 

Bartow Clay 

Mickler & McLeod .... 

... 629 

Highlands . 

6.00 


40,270.23 

Bartow Clay 

Myers Const. Co . 

... 630 

Highlands . 

11.00 


120,109.44 

Rock Base 

Ed Pettus . 

... 534 

Brevard . 


765 

28,846.40 

Timber Bridge 

Ed Pettus . .. 

... 601 

St. Johns .. 


480 

22,994.18 

Timber Bridge 

C. F. Lytle . 

... 636 

St. Lucie . 

12.2 


248,476.40 

Rock Base 

Waldeck & Deal . 

... 39-B 

St. Lucie-Brevard 

.25 


45,567.05 

Appro. Embk't. 

Gillespie & North . 

... 545 

Hernando . 


185 

8,302.25 

Ov’head Xing 

W. P. McDonald Const. Co. 43 

Marion . 

10.44 


356,483.51 

Sheet Asphalt 

Ward-Latham Co . 

... 43 

Marion . 


120 

18,903.50 

Con. O’hd. Xg. 

C. F. Lytle . 

... 26 

Columbia . 

10.99 


330,211.54 

Plain Cone. 

C. F. Lytle . 

... 608 

Brevard. 

9.25 


320,025.00 

Plain Cone. 

Broadbent Const. Co.... 

. 564-A 

Charlotte. 

10.88 


181,538.07 

Rock Base 

Duval Engr. & Const. 

Co. 574 

Madison. 

11.66 


130,392.16 

Rock Base 

Broadbent Const. Co.... 

. 576 

Sarasota. 

5.68 


109,055.10 

Rock Base 

C. F. Lytle. 

. 593 

Manatee. 


3600 

842,330.50 

Cone. Brdg. 

Total. 



178.57 

9244 

$4,386,225.88 



FRONT SEAT CALISTHENICS 


The problem of persuading lazy and thoughtless 
driver to give arm signals is one that is very im¬ 
portant. Thousands of yards of brake lining and 
thousands of pounds of rubber are consumed yearly 
in an effort to avert accidents caused by failure to 
give proper signals when turning or stopping. Too 
many motorists are so wrapped up in themselves that 
they never think of the effect of their actions on the 
other fellow. Sometimes they get thoroughly rammed 
by another driver and in most cases this has the de¬ 
sired effect of impressing on them the need of arm 
signals. But this is costly instruction, not only for 
them but for the party of the second part who does 
the ramming. A close call seems only to give a very 
temporary reminder that accidents are best averted 
by using proper precautions beforehand. 

There are three stages in the giving of arm signals. 
The first thing to be desired is that the driver shall 
give some kind of a signal. It is perhaps too much 
to expect that our modern front-seat athletes should 
exert themselves to the point of giving a real, honest - 
to-goodness signal. But any sign of life at all will 
help. One arm stuck out for a fragment of a fleeting 
second to the southeast of the car will at least serve 
warning on other observing pilots that you’re about 


to do something. Even if the rest of us don’t know 
what you mean, we at least have the privilege of 
applying the brakes and getting over to the curb 
until you demonstrate what’s on your mind. 

Having educated the student driver to the import¬ 
ance of giving some kind of a signal, the next step 
in advance is to teach him to give a real signal—arm 
straight out to the left for a left-hand turn, uplifted 
at an angle for a right-hand turn, and lowered at an 
angle for slowing down or stopping. The average 
driver never gets this far, but he should. The ideal 
situation is that where the driver gives the proper 
signal in the proper manner and at the proper time 
—i. e., well in advance of his proposed maneuver. 
Give the other drivers warning of your intention to 
turn or stop fifty feet before you commence to do it, 
look to see if they have taken notice of your signal, 
and you’ll find that you’ll be able to do whatever 
you started out to do without waking up in the re¬ 
ceiving hospital or phoning for the tow-car.—Tour¬ 
ing Topics. 


Or Even Less 

A Chicago mechanic put a car together in forty- 
three minutes, but a fool can take one apart in three 
seconds.—American Lumberman. 
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The Influence of Good Roads on Public Health 

and Social Welfare 

By J. D. LONG 

Assistant Surgeon General, U. S. Public Health Service; Assistant to the Director, Pan American Sanitary Bureau 


In the medieval and premedieval as well as in more 
modern times roads were constructed primarily for 
military purposes. Among some of the oldest and 
best known are the roads built in England by Caesar, 
some of which are still in use; the roads of Italy, such 
as the Appian Way; the old Spanish roads built in 
Mexico, Central America and Panama, whose founda¬ 
tions in many instances were so solidly built that, 
with reasonable repairs, they can be utilized for mod¬ 
ern traffic needs. Then, too, mention should be made 
of the historic and romantic Inca Trail, portions of 
which are still used by the llama caravans which carry 
the agricultural and commercial products of the 
Andes regions to lower points where railroad and 
shipping facilities are available. New towns and 
cities were built along the course of these roads and 
wide stretches of land were developed for agricul¬ 
tural purposes, because of the fact that their con¬ 
struction facilitated commerce and communications 
and increased the opportunities for gainful trade and 
commerce. 

As often happens in trade, manufacturing and in¬ 
dustry, the by-products, which were not at first 
thought of, in the end overshadowed the original pur¬ 
pose of the enterprise, and so it has been with good 
roads. 

In the Philippines, which with Cuba and Panama 
has been one of the great laboratories in which, since 
the war with Spain, the United States has had the 
opportunity to work out so many of its problems un¬ 
hampered by those restraints and “checks and bal¬ 
ances’ 7 which many times have interfered in the home 
country with rapid progress, during the administra¬ 
tion of Governor eneral W. Cameron Forbes there 
was developed and put into practice a definite policy 
of road construction and maintenance which, as the 
years have passed, has demonstrated its value and 
utility in a great many ways and not the least of 
the benefits has been the effect upon the public health 
and social welfare. 

To illustrate: In 1906 the writer was called upon to 
make a trip of inspection from Manila to the nearby 
provinces of Bulacan and Pampanga, on account of 
the presence in those provinces at that time of a 
rather sharp outbreak of cholera. The first portion 
of the trip was made by train, from then on by horse 
drawn vehicles, such as carromatas, caratelas (two¬ 
wheeled vehicles with and without springs), on horse¬ 
back, on foot and in bancas (dugouts). Ten days 
were required for the trip. In 1915 the same identi¬ 
cal trip was made and the same duties performed by 
leaving Manila in an automobile at 6 a. m. and re¬ 
turning the same day at 8 :30 p. m. Other instances 
of the same type could be cited where, to make neces¬ 


sary sanitary inspections, long, roundabout voyages 
by steamer were required. The same voyage can now 
be made by automobile comfortably and quickly at a 
small fraction of the time and expense formerly un¬ 
avoidable. 

In former times the Philippines were visited almost 
every year by cholera outbreaks or epidemics of vary¬ 
ing intensity, beginning, since American occupation, 
with the extensive outbreak of 1902 with about 370,- 
000 cases and 168,000 deaths, and continuing there¬ 
after with outbreaks of more or less sporadic or semi¬ 
epidemic type in varying numbers of towns and vil¬ 
lages, but which seldom failed to produce almost 
every year, in the aggregate, from 12,000 to 20,000 
deaths. The administrative difficulties encountered 
in handling these outbreaks were almost wholly due 
to poor transportation facilities, and at times were 
almost insurmountable and the cost and time required 
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were excessive. Nowadays, with better transporta¬ 
tion facilities, and the comparative ease with which 
trained personnel can be sent wherever needed, chol¬ 
era has almost ceased to be a sanitary problem, and 
the hope is freely expressed that in a few years more 
it will practically, if not entirely, disappear. 

Of course, the credit for this achievement can not 
all be ascribed to good roads, as a multiplicity of 
other factors contributed as well, but it can be safely 
said that had it not been for the improved means of 
transportation, such rapid and effective results could 
not have been obtained, nor would the other factors, 
such as improved water supply, improved sewage dis¬ 
posal, improved housing and living conditions and 
better education, have been advanced to the point of 
participating so efficiently in obtaining the satisfac¬ 
tory results noted, for they, too, and their develop¬ 
ment, were dependent upon good and efficient means 
of transportation. 

In 1906 it was found that the geological formation 
of extensive portions of the Philippines was such that 
fair likelihood existed of obtaining artesian water for 
drinking and domestic use to replace the unsafe and 
in many instances actually dangerous water supplies 
that the people had heretofore been compelled to use. 

The first wells were drilled within easy reach of 
the railroad, because the transportation of heavy 
drilling apparatus was thus facilitated. In some of 
the towns where the first wells were drilled the death 
rate fell as much as 50 per cent in the first year after 
safe water became available. The decline in deaths 


was due to a diminution in intestinal diseases, dysen¬ 
teries, et cetera, and was especially noticeable among 
infants and children. 

Following the excellent results obtained from the 
first wells drilled, the demand became so great and 
so insistent from other towns and villages that well¬ 
drilling apparatus could hardly be obtained with suf¬ 
ficient rapidity to meet the situation, and in order 
that demands be met as rapidly as possible the drill¬ 
ing apparatus followed such roads as existed or were 
passable, drilling as it proceeded, but of necessity 
omitting such towns as were difficult of access. As 
soon as good roads became available the drilling of 
wells progressed with much greater rapidity, drilling 
apparatus was used to much better advantage, and 
towns and villages that formerly had to be passed by 
were provided with wells. In all, something over 
2,500 wells have been provided, and the statement has 
been made that probably over one-half of the popula¬ 
tion of the Philippines now have safe water for daily 
use. 

It is not improbable that the provision of good 
water has contributed in larger measure than almost 
any other factor in the reduction of the death rate in 
the Philippines from its former average of 40-45 per 
1,000 population to its present average, 20-25 per 
1,000, and to an increase in population from about 
7,000,000 as shown by the official census of 1903 to 
over 10,000,000 as shown by the official census of 
1918. The increase in population shown was not due 

(Continued on Page Twenty) 



THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 

Formerly THE FLORIDA METAL PRODUCTS CO. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 




Fabricated Carefully. 
Priced Reasonably. 
Shipped Quickly. 


<fdNC^> 
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OUR STREET 


They took a little gravel, 

They took a little tar, 

With various ingredients 
Imported from afar. 

They hammered it and rolled it, 

And when they went away 

They said they had a pavement 
To last for many a day. 

They came with picks and smote it, 

To lay a water main, 

And then they called the workmen 
To put it back again. 

To lay a railway cable 

They took it up once more, 

And then they put it back again 
Just where it was before. 

They took it up for conduits 
To run the telephone, 

And then they put it back again, 

As hard as any stone. 

They tore it up for wires 
To feed the ’lectric light, 

And then they put it back again. 

Which was no more than right. 

Oh, the pavement’s full of furrows, 

There are patches everywhere; 

You’d like to ride upon it, 

But it’s seldom that you dare. 

It’s a very handsome pavement, 

A credit to the town; 

They’re always digging some of it 
Or putting patches down. 

—Ed Staples in Arkansas Highways. 


THE INFLUENCE OF GOOD BO ADS 

(Continued from Pn^o Nineteen) 

to immigration, as immigration has alwavs been a 
negligible factor. It is generallv conceded that the 
increase can be ascribed to two principal factors, 
namely, excess of births over deaths, due to decrease 
in death rate, and to a more complete census in 1018 
on account of better transportation facilities and im¬ 
proved means of communication. 

The same influence of good roads on social better¬ 
ment and improvement in housing and living condi¬ 
tions has been so evident in the United States and in 
other countries, and has become so much a part of our 
evervdav life that it no longer attracts attention. It 
will suffice to call to mind the experiences of our 
cities and towns when new additions, extensions or 
suburbs have been opened, and roads, streets, car 
lines and bus services have been placed in operation. 

On the recent trip of the Pan-American Highwav 
Commission through various States, one of the most 
noticeable features along the entire route traveled 
was the hundreds of new houses recently constructed 
or under construction, and the great numbers of 
houses already constructed that were being repaired 



Permanent 
roads are a 
good investment 
•—not an expense 

Why 
America 
Must Have 
More Paved 
Highways 

Almost every section of the 
United States is confronted by a 
traffic problem. 

Month by month this problem is 
becoming more and more serious. 

Hundreds of cars pass a given 
point every hour on many of our 
state and county roads. Down-town 
city streets are jammed with traffic. 

Think, too, how narrow many of 
our roads are, and how comparatively 
few paved highways there are in 
proportion to the steadily increas¬ 
ing number of cars. 

If the motor vehicle is to continue 
giving the economic service of 
which it is capable, we must have 
more Concrete highways and widen 
those near large centers of population. 

Every citizen should discuss high¬ 
way needs of his community with 
his local authorities. 

Your highway officials will do 
their part if given your support. 

Why postpone meeting this press¬ 
ing need? 

An early start means early relief. 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 

Graham Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

A National Organization to Improve and 
Extend the Uses of Concrete 

OFFICES IN 29 CITIES 
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or were having additions built. In numbers of places' 
sidewalks were being constructed parallel to the hign-y 
ways, lawns were being prepared and gotten in shape,/ 
trees were being planted, barns and outbuildings 
were being repaired and painted, and new fences 01 
more permanent and ornamental types than formerly 
were well under way. 

From the educational standpoint, new school houses 
were being built, or old ones were being enlarged ana 
repaired. .Regular bus services were provided to 
carry children to and from school, in some instance^ 
without charge, and in other instances at very low 
cost. This means that an increasing number 01 chil¬ 
dren will have the advantage of grade schools ana 
high schools, whereas under former conditions they 
were forced on the average to be satisfied with pri¬ 
mary or lower grade educational facilities. 

From the standpoint of social service, dispensaries, 
children’s clinics, both medical and dental, and ma¬ 
ternal and babies’ clinics are more readily accessible 
where good roads are available, and many lives are 
saved due to more prompt medical treatment and 
many illnesses are prevented, and inherited or ac¬ 
quired defects are ameliorated or removed before 
serious damage is done. Physicians, visiting nurses, 
public health nurses and similar helpful agencies have 
their efficiency increased many fold, and can carry 
service to ever-increasing numbers of families and 
persons, thereby raising the standard of living, im¬ 
proving personal hygiene, reducing sickness and 
death rates, and increasing health and happiness to 
the individual through making it possible for him to 
become and continue to be a useful and productive 
member of the body politic. 

From the standpoint of recreation, interchange of 
ideas, broadening of the individual viewpoint, and 
development of the imitative faculty, so as to afford 
opportunity for the individual to see what his fellow 
man is doing and to understand him better and to 
adapt to his own and his family’s use those things 
that he has seen that may seem to him good and use¬ 
ful, good roads have been and will continue to be ab¬ 
solutely indispensable and of prime necessity.— 
American Highways. 


MORE DEADLY THAN WAR 


There is little to add to the comments on automo¬ 
bile casualties made by Magistrate House in sentenc¬ 
ing a reckless chauffeur. 

“I speak after eight years in traffic court. The 
battlefields of France were safer in comparison than 
our highways. In eighteen months we lost 48,000 
killed in France. In a similar period in America, 
just closed, we had 96,000 persons slain by automo¬ 
biles, and 25,000 of that number were children.” 

We have not yet solved the problem of the auto¬ 
mobile. No feasible suggestion has been made that 
would solve it if carried out. Our regulative laws 
ameliorate but do not cure an intolerable condition. 
—New York World. 


While There’s Life 

Farmer: An ’ ’ow be Lawyer Barnes doin doctor ? 
Doctor: Poor fellow! He’s lying at death’s door. 
Farmer: There’s grit fer ’ee—at death’s door an’ 
still lyin’!—London Humorist. 



F. A. P. 232 (Dougherty County) — 9 1-2 miles of 
1 1-2 inch Sheet Asphalt on 1 1-2 inch Slag binder 
course on an 8-inch clay gravel macadam base; laid 
1923. 

Dougherty County (Ga.) 
believes in good roads 
— and this road metal 
^’ENSDEY^ALA CITYy^ 

iAiBB ILAE 

=P CRTJJSHED NCREEISTED ^^=5 

Thirteen miles of the famous Dixie 
Highway have been hard surfaced in 
recent years through Dougherty County. 

The first section (F. A. P. 166) 3 1-2 mile 
Asphaltic Concrete highway from Albany 
towards Sylvester was completed in 1921; 
“Ensley Basic Slag” was used both in 
wearing surface and base. 

The splendid highway, shown above, (F. 

A. P. 232) is a continuation of F. A. P. 

166; both sides of this highway are pro¬ 
tected by five-by-twelve inch slag concrete 
headers. 

Both federal aid projects were en¬ 
trusted to Ely Construction Co. (Augus¬ 
ta.) And both were laid with our scien-. 
tifically prepared Basic Slag. 

Last year a million tons of our Basic 
Slag were used in hard surface high¬ 
ways, concrete bridges, street pave¬ 
ments, reinforced concrete buildings and 
railroad ballast. For Basic Slag con¬ 
sistently meets the most rigid Federal 
Aid specifications in all types of standard 
paving. 
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Birmi nqham Slaqfompany 

Atlanta BIRMINGHAM twomasville 
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Florida Highways 



THE FEMALE OF THE SPECIES 


STILL LOOKING FOR HIM 


A merchant, unable to sleep, tossed fretfully on 
his bed and muttered unintelligible words. The 
wife of his bosom sought the cause of his restless¬ 
ness. In answer to her inquiries he said: 

4 'You should expect me to sleep when my note 
to Cohen in the bank comes due tomorrow for $5,- 
000 and there’s only $2,000 in the bank to meet it.” 

“It is?” said the faithful wife. “Then I tell you 
what I should do, Ike. You should get up and go 
over to Cohen’s house and tell him and then come 
back and go to sleep. Let Cohen stay awake.”— 
Cincinnati Times-Star. 


INDIFFERENT 

Here is the original of all the mother-in-law stories 
in the world: 

As Mr. Caveman was gnawing at a bone in his 
cave one morning, Mrs. Caveman rushed in and said, 
‘ ‘ Quick! Get your club ! Oh, quick! ’ ’ 

“What’s the matter?” growled Mr. Caveman. 

“Sabre-toothed tiger chasing Mother!” gasped his 
wife. 

Mr. Caveman uttered an expression of annoyance. 

“And what the deuce,” he said, “do I care what 
happens to a sabre-toothed tiger?”—Ex. 


A Near Accident 

“We weren’t doing anything like thirty, your 
honor. We may have been hitting it up a little when 
we struck the hill, but we were down to twenty miles 
within two car lengths.” 

Next Witness: “We never went faster than fif¬ 
teen miles, your honor, and when we came to the cross 
road we slowed down to ten. ’ ’ 

Defendant: “We were practically at a standstill 
when the officer came up—” 

The Court: “I’ll have to stop this thing now or 
you’ll be backing into some one. Twenty-five dol¬ 
lars. ’ ’—American Motorist. 


Pity ye Poor Ed. 

It is reported that one of the fastidious newly- 
married ladies of this town kneads bread with her 
gloves on. This incident may be somewhat peculiar, 
but there are others. The editor of this paper needs 
bread with his shoe son; he needs bread with his shirt 
on; he needs bread with his pants on; and unless 
some of the delinquent subscribers to this “Old Rag 
of Freedom” pony up before long, he will need bread 
without a damn thing on, and Wisconsin is no Gar¬ 
den of Eden in the winter time.—Melrose (Wis.) 
Chronicle. 


Hobo: Please, lady, can you help a poor—? 
Lady: Can you saw wood? 

“What grammar! You mean, can I see wood.”—* 
Notre Dame Juggler. 


“Have you ‘A Certain Rich Man’?” asked an 
elderly man of the girl at the library desk. 

“If I had I wouldn’t be working here,” came the 
girl’s prompt reply. — Capper’s Weekly. 


MYSTERY GALORE 

‘ ‘ Seen any mysterious strangers around here 
lately?” casually inquired the detective from the 
city. 

“Waal,” answered Uncle Eben, “there was a fel¬ 
ler over to town with the circus last week what took 
a pair o’ rabbits out o’ my whiskers.”—Arizona Who 
Doo. 


Mrs. Gossip: Oh, Doctor, I feel so ill! 

Doctor: Your temperature is normal; your pulse 
is exact. 

“Well, Doctor, is my tongue coated?” 

“No, madam, one never finds moss on a race 
track. ’ ’—Wisconsin Octopus. 


FEW WORDS 

Mr. Jones, who is a man of few words, went into a 
music store to buy some music for his wife. 

“ ‘ Mikado’ libretto,” he said to the clerk. 

The clerk stared. “What’s that?” he asked. 

“ ‘Mikado’ libretto,” repeated Mr. Jones. 

“Me no spika Italian,” said the clerk. 


Lady (at bargain counter) : Is my face dirty, or is 
it my imagination? 

Henpecked Bundle Carrier: I don’t know any¬ 
thing about your imagination, but your face is clean! 
—West Point Pointer. 


Daughter: Oh. pa, what is your birthstone? 
Father: My dear, I think it’s the grindstone.— 
Arkansas Highways. 


An Angel Grandfather 

An English lord, who just arrived from England, 
was talking to an American Boy Scout. 

“My grandfather,” he said, “was a very great 
man. One day Queen Victoria touched his shoulder 
with a sword and made him a lord. ’ ’ 

“Aw, that’s nothin’,” the Boy Scout replied. “One 
day Red Wing, an Indian, touched my grandfather 
on the head with a tomahawk and made him an 
angel.”—Boy’s Life. 


Not So Long 

Wanted—Room and board in private family near 
Vgn. Ry., for my wife; no children, for about 6 
months. Reference Vgn. Ry. yard office. —Classified 
Ad. in the Roanoke (Va.) Times. 
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TO DECREASE TRAFFIC HAZARDS 

(Continued From Page Eight). 

expected to contain much important information for 
the many city planning commissions throughout the 
country. 

Insurance representatives and others, under the 
chairmanship of Prof. S. S. Huebner of the Wharton 
School of Finance, University of Pennsylvania, are 
studying liability for damages in traffic accidents, 
certification of titles, ratings and insurance measures 
affecting safety problems of many cities. 

Commissioners of education and other authorities, 
as well as noted educators, under the chairmanship 
of Prof. A. W. Whitney of New York city, are con¬ 
sidering the progress of national and local organiza¬ 
tions toward the education of the general public, 
drivers and other special classes, and school children 
to the fact that safety first is the keynote of self- 
preservation. 

Headed by H. M. Crane, president of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, a group of experts are 
studying the mechanical safety equipment of the 
motor vehicle, the means by which this may be im¬ 
proved, the limitation of weight and size of trucks, 
the proper attention to the service conditions of the 
vehicles and other factors directly concerned with 
safe operation. 

As these committees undertook their work, the need 
was seen for an eighth committee to plan means for 
placing before the states and communities through¬ 
out the country, where lies the real power for solu¬ 
tion of the problem, the many recommendations 
which will come from the Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety. This committee, termed the com¬ 
mittee on public relations, headed by George M. Gra¬ 
ham of Cleveland, Ohio, is drafting recommendations 
for improved organization of traffic safety measures 
and better cooperation between official agencies, 
private bodies and civic associations.—Eoads and 
Streets. 


MUNICIPAL TAXES ON MOTOR VEHICLES 


The 1924 edition of 4 ‘Facts and Figures of the 
Automobile Industry,” just issued by the N. A. C. 
C., contains the first national study which has ever 
been made of municipal taxes on motor vehicles. 
Reports from city treasurers of a large majority of 
the municipalities gave a total of more than $13,- 
079,000 paid by motor vehicles in city taxes in 1923. 

MOTOR VEHICLES REGISTRATION OF WORLD 


According to the 1924 edition of “Facts and Fig¬ 
ures of the Automobile Industry,” just issued by 
the N. A. C. C., the world registration of motor 
vehicles is^ 18,023,584, of which 82 per cent are in 
the United States. 


There is significance in the story that Joseph had 
a coat of many colors. He became, later, the greatest 
politician in Egypt.—Columbia Record. 

Would a Movie Fan Do? 

Woman went into a radio store and said: “I want 
to buy one of them radio fans I read so much about. 
My room is awfully stuffy.”—New York American. 



Let’s Get Together On 
This Thing 

Horses, mules, wagons, tractors and 
other light trucks have been backed 
on the side to give this Indiana Road 
Builders Special opportunity to de¬ 
liver its maximum ability. The re¬ 
sults have been the elimination of 
such costly methods of hauling and 
the adoption of this truck in fleets. 

Its sturdy construction permits high 
speed and rough usage year after 
year and the depreciation of the paver 
or mixer is no greater than on this 
job. 

The cost of operation is so reduced 
over other trucks, that owners have 
come to realize a degree of satisfac¬ 
tion in its operation heretofore un¬ 
heard of. 

See this truck at the Good Roads 
Show in Chicago. 

Indiana Truck Corporation 

Marion, Indiana 
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Status of Road Construction 

THROUGH SEPTEMBER 30TH, 1924 


Project 

No. 

“34 

36-A 

36- B 

37- A 
37-C 
37-D 
37-E 
40-A 
40-D 
40-E 
44 

503 

505 

521 

523 

534-A 

534-B 

539 

544-B 

545 

558 

560 

562-A 

564-A 

564-B 

505 

567 

571 

574 

575 
i ,576 

579 

586 

597 

598-A 

598-B 

599 

604 

607 
607-B 

608 
612 

625 

626 
629 
634 


Total 


Contractor. 


Union Indemnity Co... . 

H. L. Clark & Sons. 

C. F. Lytle. 

F. W. Lon? & Co. 

F. W. Long & Co. 

Fla. Drainage & Const. Co.. 
Wm. P. McDonald Const. Co. 

C. F. Lytle. 

J. Y. Wilson. 

Langston Const. Co. 

Southern Paving Const. Co. 

State Forces . 

State Forces . 

Morgan-Hill Paving Co. 

M. J. Cole (Oo. funds). 

J. D. Donahoo & Sons. 

Nbll & Noll. % . 

County Forces . 

The Barber-Fortin Co. 

Broadbent & Groeting. 

State Forces . 

State Forces . 

Southern Surety Co. 

Edgar Chapman (Co. funds) 

Boone & Wester. 

State Forces . 

State Forces . 

Hunter & Gladwell. 

State Forces . 

State Forces . 

S. T. Buchanan & Sons. 

State Forces . 

State Forces. 

J. Y. Wilson. 

W. J. Bryson Paving Co_ 

State Forces . 

M. M. BPvd. 

C. F. Lytle. 

L. M. Gray. 

State Forces . 

State Forces . 

State Forces .. 

The Barber-Fortin Co. 

The Barber-Fortin Co. 

Mickler-McLeod . 

State Forces. 


Road 

No. 

County 

Length 

Miles 

Clearing Grading 
Miles Miles 

Base 

Miles 

Surface 

Miles 

i Per Cent 

Type Complete 

7 

Escambia .. . . 

... 10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

.... 

10.00 

C. 

99.80 

4 

St. Lucie . . . . 

. . . 7.76 

7.76 

7.76 

7.70 

7.20 

B.M. 

97.00 

4 

St. Lucie .. .. 

7.12 

7.12 

7.05 

.... 

7.12 

C. 

98.00 

2 

Alachua . 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.70 

0.00 

S.A. 

58.00 

2 

Alachua . 

. . . 3.26 

3.26 

3.26 

3.26 

0.00 

S.A. 

61.00 

2 

Alachua . 

2.14 

0.00 

.59 



G. 

30.00 

2 

Alachua . 

7.96 

7.64 

7.88 

7.92 

7.56 

S.A. 

98.20 

4 

Brevard . 

. . . 16.17 

14.55 

6.46 

. .97 

.... 

R. 

20.20 

4 

Brevard . 

6.72 

6.38 

4.36 

0.00 

.... 

R. 

15.00 

4 

Brevard . 

... 13.60 

12.92 

10.47 

5.44 


R. 

50.00 

2 

Lake . 

.. . 10.53 

10.53 

.79 

.50 

0.00 

B.M. 

7.00 

2 

Charlotte .... 

.. . 20.18 

20.18 

20.18 


19.77 

S.C. 

99.00 

‘ 2 

Columbia .... 

. .. 11.80 

11.80 

11.80 

11.80 

11.68 

R.(S.T.) 

99.00 

4 

Nassau . 

... 12.41 

11.16 

11.16 

3.22 


R. 

47.30 

8 

Okeechobee .. 

... 8.75 

8.75 

8.75 

8.75 

4.37 

R.(S.T.) 

97.00 

24 

Brevard . 

. .. 2.65 

2.65 

1.75 

0.00 


R. 

67.00 

24 

Brevard . 

. . . 11.85 

31.85 

11.85 

7.23 


R. 

61.00 

5 

Marion . 

... 11.30 

11.30 

11.30 

11.30 

3.62 

R.(S.T.) 

85.00 

5 

Pasco . 

... 11.33 

11.18 

10.17 

8.36 


R. 

77.00 

5 

Hernando .... 

. . . 9.51 

9.51 

9.51 

9.22 

6.46 

S.A. 

85.00 

2 

Marion . 

... 9.15 

9.15 

9.15 

9.15 

6.28 

B.M. 

75.00 

6 

Calhoun . 

. .. 20.00 

19.00 

19.00 

.... 

16.60 

S.C. 

93.00 

8 

Highlands . .. 

... 5.37 

5.37 

5.37 

.... 

3.97 

S.C. 

74.00 

5 

Charlotte ... 

. ..10.88 

3.94 

4.02 

.... 

.... 

G. 

27.00 

5 

Charlotte .... 

... 9.86 

9 86 

9.86 

.... 

.19 

S.C. 

76.00 

1 

Madison . 

... 15.66 

15.66 

15.66 

.... 

14.09 

S.C. 

96.00 

1 

Walton . 

... 21.35 

9.60 

2.34 

.... 

2.37 

S.C. 

16.20 

1 

Madison .... 

... 14.73 

13.80 

11.04 

.... 

4.12 

S.C. 

73.00 

9 

Madison . 

... 11.07 

11.07 

10.51 

.... 

.... 

G. 

95.00 

3 

Putnam . 

. . . 5.46 

5.18 

5.02 

5.02 

.87 

R.(S.T.) 

81.12 

5 

Sarasota .... 

... 5.68 

5.68 

4.82 

.... 

.... 

G. 

67.00 

1 

Holmes . 

... 8.62 

8.62 

8.27 


7.80 

S.C. 

96.60 

1 

Jackson-Wash’ton 17.37 

6.25 

5.55 


3.68 

S.C. 

53.70 

4 

Volusia . 

... 16.29 

12.21 

7.33 

0.00 

.... 

R. 

13.30 

1 

Jefferson .... 

9.45 

8.60 

8.50 

• • • • 

0.00 

S.C. 

89.00 

1 

Jefferson .... 

7.80 

7.41 

4.29 


2.10 

S.C. 

50.00 

2 

DeSoto-Charlotte. 7.40 

7.40 

7.25 


3.33 

S.C. 

79.00 

4 

Volusia . 

... 7.72 

3.32 

.61 

b.bo 

.... 

R. 

16.20 

13 

Bradford .... 

. . . 5.10 

5.10 

5.10 

3.72 


R. 

76.00 

13 

Clay . 

... 6.00 

4.80 

2.22 

0.00 


R. 

8.07 

4 

Brevard .... 

. . . 8.77 

7.20 

4.00 


.... 

G. 

15.00 

1 

Leon . 

... 17.58 

7.03 

1.93 


0.00 

S.C. 

8.04 

5 

Citrus . 

... 10.86 

4.66 

1.30 

0.00 

.... 

R. 

4.79 

. 5 

Citrus . 

... 6.61 

3.57 

2.97 

0.00 


R. 

12.66 

8 

Highlands .. 

... 6.00 

6.00 

6.00 


1.92 

S.C. 

32.00 

1 

Jackson . 

... 11.07 

1.77 

1.15 


0.00 

S.C. 

9.52 



TOTAL 

MILES COMPLETE 





Clearing 

Grading 

Base Surface 



Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles Miles. 

Complete August 31, 1924. 


. 1115.07 

1051.01 

380.35 657.06 

Complete September 30, 1924. 


. 27.10 

23.26 

11.34 26.65 

Total September 30, 1924. 


. 1142.17 

1074.27 

391.69 683.71 



Bit. 

S. T. and 

Sand 


Concrete. 

Brick. S. Asphalt Macadam Rock 

Clay G. & D. Total 

Complete August 31, 1924. 

.... 85.76 

25.15 76.79 140.70 

143.91 

342.74 204.29 1029.12 

Complete September 30, 1924. 

.97 

1.31 .34 

12.93 

15.07 .33 29.50 

Total September 30, 1924. 

. 86.73 

25.15 78.10 141.04 

156.84 

357.81 204.62 1058.62 

Note—The above tabulation shows only those projects that are actually under construction at the present time and 

does not show projects that have been previously completed. However, the table. “Total miles completed,” at the foot 

. includes all projects that have been completed prior to September 30, 1924, 

and the amount completed in Septem- 

ter also. The abbreviations used are 

as follows: 




C.—Concrete. S.A.—Sheet asphalt. 

B.M.—Bituminous macadam. R. — Rock base. S.C. 

—Sand clay. G. & D.— 

Graded and drained. S.T.—Surfaced 

i 

treated. 




























































































































INSTALLED 


INSPECTED 

1912 


1923 

60-Inch 

Diameter 

52 feet Long 


Condition Pronounced 

EXCELLENT 

By 

CITY Of 

DAYTONA, 

FLORIDA 


W. R. BABINGT0N, 

Superintendent Streets, 

in September, 1923, after 

a Thorough Inspection. 




Continuous Grushing 

Unlike those in all other jaw crushers, 
which are only actually crushing 50% of the 
time, the jaws in the Western-Aurora Crush¬ 
er are never idle. While the top half opens 
to grasp new stone, the bottom half closes, 
and vice versa. Yet there is no dead center. 

This feature is alone enough to account for 
increased production, and lessened operating 
costs and wear and tear; but there are others 
almost equally important. 

Catalog 44-H tells the whole story. 

Shall we send you a copy? 

The Austin-Western Road Machinery Co. 
400 North Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 




[WASHED 


GRAVEL 


Arrowhead means the 


for roads 


right 


stuff 


Your profits on road projects 
depend on how well you do 
the job. And how quickly. 
We can help. Our modern 
plant has a daily capacity of 


4000 tons a day 


of Arrowhead Sand and Gravel. 
Both products sized, screened and 
washed to meet Federal Aid spe¬ 
cifications—and your Ojvn. Get 
our prices before you place your 
next order! 


Montwmery (JlAVELCa 


(Plant 4-ooq Oons Daily S hepherd Bldg. 


ARROWHEAD, ALA. MONTGOMERY. ALA. 


S» 


































“The 


Lytle 


Way” 


ORGANIZATION SYSTEM SPEED 




C. F. LYTLE 

JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


BUILDER OF CONCRETE PAVEMENTS SINCE 1903 







































